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“John strode rapidly on his way”—p. 163. 


JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
ees 
CuapTer XXVII.—Joun HEsKETH’s LOVE. 
iy was drawing near the time for John Hesketh to low-voiced, earnest talk went on without interruption, 
take his leave, but he still sat by Mr. Ashton’s or remark of the flight of time, except that now and 
side ; the invalid seemed anxious to keep him there to then the young man turned his head with a longing, 
the last minute of his stay. So he lingered,and their expectant glance towards the door. Perhaps he was 
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listening for Eva’s step; he had seen very little of 
her that day. Divining her father’s wish to be alone 
with the visitor, she had designedly kept out of the 
way, and with the same motive was now making the 
most of her occupation—that of superintending 
Patty’s preparation of the invalid’s supper, while her 
grandfather dozed placidly in the arm-chair which 
she had placed for him by the kitchen fire—the old 
man was always so tired in the evenings. 

Conscious and ashamed of that involuntary wander- 
ing of his attention, and its cause, which he shrank 
from acknowledging even to himself, John hurriedly 
withdrew his glance from the door; but each time 
there was the same recurring feeling of disappoint- 
ment, as he listened to the rapid ticking of the little 
clock and began to resign the hope of seeing Eva, 
except, perhaps, to exchange a hasty good night. 
What right had he to expect more? he was only 
there as her father’s friend—beyond that she had no 
interest in his coming; yet, in the face of that know- 
ledge, his heart still kept its craving for her. It was 
the old weakness which he had made up his mind to 
fight down. 

“And that is your character of Edward Arden, or 
rather your reading of it,” said Mr. Ashton, continu- 
ing their conversation. He seemed wonderfully 
better that evening, and free from pain; his face 
was smoother, and there was more energy in his voice, 
as though he had gathered an accession of strength. 
John rejoiced in the change, not realising that it 
might be only one of the misguiding fluctuations of 
disease—the last delusive flash before the extinction 
of the light for ever. 

“You are a generous painter of your friends, 
John; I only hope that in this case the colouring 
may not have been too partially given, and that the 
young man really possesses all the good with which 
you have accredited him.” 

“TI think he does, sir,” returned John, simply. 
‘Ned is a good fellow, and I only speak as I have 
found him.” 

“And you have been friends from boys,’ pursued 
Mr. Ashton, thoughtfully. “If Iam not mistaken, 
your intimacy began in a rather romantic little 
episode: at the risk of your own life you saved 
young Arden from being drowned, while bathing in 
the river, and thereby earned the gratitude of his 
family.” 

“Yes, they have always made a great deal of me 
at Lowtield—more than was deserved, for I only did 
what any English boy with the free use of his limbs 
would have done for another.” 

John spoke earnestly, his dark face looking almost 
That was Mr. 
Ashton’s impression as he gazed into the clear, frank 


handsome with that glow upon it. 
eyes, feeling something of proud satisfaction in 
the thought that he had helped to train this fine 
nature. 

“That tone of feeling does you honour, John, and 


it is just what I might have expected to hear from 


my old pupil. Now I want to ask if you have 
guessed why I have been so particular in my inquiries 
about Edward Arden ?” 

At another time, and under other circumstances, 
John Hesketh might have hesitated in giving his 
answer, but that night there seemed to be something 
solemn in the necessity that urged him to speak 
without reserve. There could be no trifling with 
Eva’s father, on that subject before all others: his 
question must be frankly dealt with, for there was 
no mistaking the wistful, yearning anxiety which 
showed itself so clearly in his face, and the nervous 
movement of his restless hands, as he waited for 
John to speak. It was all clear to the young me. 
chanic, who knew all the father’s worshipping love 
for his only child. Mr. Ashton had been jealously 
watchful of the attentions which the heir of Lowfield 
lost no opportunity of paying Eva, and marking 
| how his daughter received them, he had drawn the 
conclusion that the young people were learning to 
care for each other—hence his solicitude about the 
character of the man to whom she was giving her 
heart. 
| John said his say frankly and fairly, speaking up 
}in defence of his absent friend, honestly awarding 
| him all the good that he believed to be his due, and 
| giving his character the benefit of soft relieving 
‘lights that could not fail to tell in young Arden’s 
| favour, yet putting no false gloss upon his praise, 

and striking pretty justly the balance between merits 
| and defects. In his after reminiscences of that time 
| John Hesketh was always glad to remember that he 
| had served his friend’s cause in all honour and good 
faith, for that night recorded one of the first of the 
| victories to be fought and won, upon the silent battle- 
| field of his own heart, with its burden of hidden, 
| hopeless love for Eva—that carefully-guarded secret 
; which no one shared. There was one living, hew- 
| ever, who had looked behind the veil. 

*T am glad you understand me, John, and that 
‘you are able to follow my meaning; 
the necessity of entering more fully into this subject, 
, which I confess is painful to me.” 

Here the speaker made a slight stop, as though 

expecting to be answered, but the young man re- 
/ mained silent, and Mr. Ashton continued in a weak, 
' exhausted voice, “I ought to be thankful that my 
child has the chance of a protector in the future— 
thankful for her own sake that she has found seme 





it spares me 


one to love her, one whom you thisk worthy of her, 
| John ; that has great weight with me.” 

How the strong heart quivered under the self- 
imposed restraints, and wrestled with the passion 
which it was resolved to overcome. It was not in 
John’s nature to shrink from the doing of anything 
that might be required of him by his old master, no 

matter what pain it might cost him, so he repeated 
in his slow, steady tones, “I believe Edward Arden 
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to be an honourable man, and that he may be trusted 
to make Eva happy.” 

Truly, there are sacrifices and conquests of self as 
noble as many that find their glory blazoned upon 
great as 
those whom the world owns and crowns with laurels ; 


ancestral shields, and unknown heroes as 


of that type was John Hesketh the mechanic. 

Mr. Ashton was satisfied, the anxious strain re- 
laxed, and a quieter look came into his face, as 
though he was resting in the assurance which he had 
just received. 

“Give me your hand, John, and do not turn away 
your head. ‘There now, the light falls on your face 
as I like to have it; shall I tell you that I have been 
reading it closely to-night? Ihave made it a study 
many times before, but not in the same way, and I 
have learned something, for it cleared up what had 
only been dimly guessed before.” 

John Hesketh started, the hot blood dyeing his face 
ina tell-tale manner that would have given confirma- 
tion to Mr. Ashton’s words, if any had been needed. 

There was inexpressible tenderness in the sick 
man’s voice as he whispered, “ I understand all, John, 
your self-conquest and sacrifice for her sake and his. 
You love my little Eva, but you stand aside and 
resign her to your friend, because you will not come 
between them and happiness. That is your secret, 
my boy; I do not blame you for keeping it from me, 
but Iam glad to know it before I go.” 


The young man swallowed down a choking obstruc- 


He was sorry that he had said those words, when 
| he looked into John’s face, and noticed the heaving of 
his broad chest, as he broke in excitedly, “Then you 


refuse to trust me, sir!” 


o, John Hes- 


“No; I would trust you with anything, 
keth ; take it with my blessing.” 


“Thank you, sir, and in return [ pledge myself it 


shall not be misplaced, and that no trouble shall 


come near your daughter that I have the power to 
shield her from.” 
| A fervent pressure of their united hands, and a 
| murmured “God give you strength,” from the pale 
lips of the invalid, sealed the compact. At that 
moment the clock struck the quarter, and both were 
roused to the fact that John had barely time to 
reach the station. 

When he was gone Mr. Ashton gave way to the 


exhaustion which invariably followed any excitement ; 


but in spite of the increase of physical weakness, he 
was better for that interview with his former pupil, 
for his heart seemed lighter when he thought of the 
charge which John Hesketh had taken upon himself. 
Often during the night he found himself murmuring, 
“Tt is a comfort to think of leaving her in such 
hands. 
but I could not say that he would be a rock of 
strength in a storm; and as for Edward Arden, I 
cannot have John’s faith in him, try as I will; I can- 
not feel sure that he will not change with the sea- 


Charles Fenwick may have good intentions, 
© SD 


” 


sons. Oh that my darling had made another choice! 


tion in his throat as he said hastily, “ You will keep | 


it to yourself, sir ?” 
“To the end, John; it shall gowith me to the 
grave. My good, brave boy, I was proud of you 


as my scholar in the old days—I should have been 


. 7 | 
prouder still to have taken you to my heart as a 


son.” 
It would have 


” 


“That dream was not for me, sir. 
been folly for me to expect Eva to fancy me. 
The father sighed. 


“Tt would have made me happier at the last, John, ' 


for I could have left her then without fear of her 
future. The child has a way of winning friends, and 
I know she will find a protettor in her uncle, but——” 

He was interrupted by John saying eagerly, “ Will 
you grant me one last favour, sir >—I wanted to ask 


it when I saw you first after you came back from 


London, but I did not know how to put it in words.” | 


“T will grant you anything that is in my power, 
John. What is it ?” 

“That you will let me take upon myself the charge 
of Eva’s welfare, devoting myself to her interests, 
and if need be, working for her as a brother, my right 
giving way only to that of her husband; it will be 


giving my lonely lot something to keep alive the | 
. 7 | 
quman nature in me, and no one need know it, not 


even Eva.” 


“But have you thought well of it, John? it is | 


like putting a fetter on your life.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“OUT WITH THE TRUTH, NED.” 


As John Hesketh had anticipated, he did not see 
Eva until just at the last moment, when there was 
only time for them to exchange a hurried good 


night. He preferred it so, coming from her father’s 
presence with his thoughts full of that solemn inter- 
view, and the new bond which it had formed between 
them. 

He felt it a relief to be free to pass out at once 
into the cool night air, and walk off some of his pent- 
up feeling ; he was glad because he felt that he could 
not trust his self-possession to carry him through a 
| constrained half hour with Eva, forcing himself to 
act a part with his face schooled back to its every- 
day look, and his tongue tutored to repeat the usual 
well-worn ordinary things. 

The autuinn night was clear and cold, with a crisp 
touch of early frost in the air. As John closed the 


garden gate, the moon emerged from behind a cloud 


casting bars of silver across his path, and clearly 
revealing his face and figure to one who had been for 
some minutes irresolutely pacing the road in front of 
the schoolmaster’s cottage. 


John strode rapidly on his way, too much engrossed 


with his own thoughts te notice that his movements 





were being clos watched. On his approach, a 
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man’s figure turned quickly aside from the path, and 
shrank within the shadow of the tall hedge, waiting 
until he had passed; then stealing out, as if from 
a hiding-place, hurried after him with swift, silent 
tread, while John, who had seen and heard nothing 
to excite his suspicions, kept on his way, unconscious 
that he was followed, and utterly unprepared for the 
surprise that awaited him in the discovery that 
Edward Arden had been Jying in wait for him in the 
lonely country lane, and was now tracking his foot- 
steps like a spy. 

“It is true, then; he has stayed there until the last 
moment. I see now the reason why he was so nig- 
gard with his time to-day that he could not afford 


me an extra half hour. Carrie would insinuate that 


he had a stronger attraction, to which I must expect 
to be sacrificed ; but his visit must have been to the | 


schoolmaster. Now he is ill, John will think his 
first duty is to be with him; still I must satisfy 
myself, for I cannot rest until I know whether I am 
deceived in John Hesketh.” 

These were Edward’s thoughts as he hurried on, 
keeping carefully in his friend’s shadow, almos: 
breathless with the exertions which he made to keep 
pace with that rapid walker. At last, after once or 
twice being in danger of losing his man, he came up 
with him, just as John reached the station in time to 
hear a last derisive whistle and be greeted by a pro- 
voking whiff of steam from the departing train, which 
should have carried the young man to town in readi- 
ness for his work on the following morning. 

His vexation largely mixed with 
feelings in which anxiety held a prominent place. 


was other 


“Too late, after all,” he muttered regretfully; “I 
must see if I cannot get up by a later train.” 

He turned round with the intention of seeking a 
time-table, and at the same moment felt a touch upon 


his arm, and to his surprise found himself face to 
face with Edward Arden. 

“Hallo, Hesketh! lost your train, as you might 
have expecte1; when you left Mr. Ashton’s you didn’t 
give yourself time to do the distance.” 

‘*Why, Ned, where did you spring from ?” 

“Never mind, I kept you company by the way, 
though you didn’t seem to care for any society except 





your own. But how is it, John? you were off post- 
haste, to judge by your hurry when you left me this 
afterneon, or I should say when you dismissed me 
about my business, for it was quite clear that you | 
wanted to get rid of me.” 

John answered quietly, “Granted, I did; my} 
time was not at my own disposal, for I owed this last | 
evening to Mr. Ashton; I had promised it, and you 
would not have had me break my word to him, 
Ned.” 

“Of course not. If I had known what you were 
going to do with yourself for the rest of the after- 
noon, I shouldn’t have planned a row up the river 
to our usual halting-place, the old hall; but you 


never gave me a hint about your engagement, 
Hesketh,” he added jealously. 

“ Did I not? then I must have taken it for granteg 
you would guess, Ned.” 

He spoke in his usual off-hand way, with the 
fearless, manly ring in his voice, and the open direct 
look that betrayed no lurking reserves, nor suspicion 
of such in another. Had he not caught the expres. 
sion of his friend’s face, nor remarked that there was 
something peculiar in his tone and manner—some. 
thing gone from its cordial warmth, and a change, as 
yet scarcely perceptible, but still a change, from the 
clinging boyish impulsiveness, which had always 
attracted him to Edward Arden? and John’s faith in 
him was so strong, there was so little doubt or dis. 
trust in his nature, that he had no forewarning of 
the shadow that was even then stealing between them. 
Caroline Arden had not worked in vain. That night 
witnessed the first growth of the little noxious seed 
of suspicion which she had dropped into her brother’s 
mind against his friend. 

He laughed a short, constrained 
struck an unpleasant jar upon any ear 
against suspicion than John’s, as he 


laugh, that 
would have 
less closed 
added— 

* Yes, to be sure, it would have been easy enough 
to guess, if I had only given it a thought that there 
was Eva Ashton to see as well as her father.” 

At last the real feeling betrayed itself in a manner 
that could not escape detection. Even John Hesketh 
was roused to the perception that there was some- 
thing wrong with Edward. They were standing 
within the waiting-room at the station, which at that 
hour was entirely deserted, except for the occasional 
apparition of a melancholy-looking porter. There was 
no shaclow in the small room, the gas over the mantel 
throwing a brilliant jet of light into every corner. 
John Hesketh turned upon him quickly, “ What do 
you mean, Ned?” 

He made no attempt to parry it, but replied, 
“What do I mean? simply what I said; but why do 
you ask ?” 

“ Because I want to know why you made that 
pointed allusion to Eva Ashton ; coming from you it 
impressed me as being curious, and I should like to 
have it explained before we pavt to-night.” 

Edward’s eyes fell. For the first time through the 
years they had known each other, he cowld not meet 
John Hesketh’s look without shrinking: the young 


| man saw it with keen pain, for he read in that 


strangely-averted face what he had never expected 
to see shadowed there—jealousy and distrust, and 
against him! Could this be Edward Arden, whose 
cause he had that night pleaded so generously, and 


| for whose sake he had set aside all thought of self, 


content to forego even the chance of trying to win 
Eva’s love; was this the friend to whom he had 
clung, even as Jonathan of old clung to David the 
beloved ? 
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Edward hesitated in his answer, thereby confirming 
the appearances that were so forcibly telling against 
him. “I—Idon’t see that I have anything to 
explain to you, Hesketh.” 

“You have, Edward Arden; there is something 
brooding in your mind which I must know, in 
justice to myself, for I feel that it concerns me—nay, 
do not attempt to deny it, for your own words and 
manner have proved it.” 

“ Why, what have I said to lead you to——” 


DAYS 


IN THE 


Here John broke in excitedly, “It is what you 
have left unsaid, the dumb language which you have 
put into your look and manner. Out with the truth, 
Ned. Whatever you have against me must be 
explained before we can say good night and shake 
hands in the old way.” 

The last words were spoken in a grieved tone, for 
John’s heart was wrung by seeing his friend’s face 
still turned from him. 

(To be continued.) 


HOLY LAND 


CHAPTER III.—AT JERUSALEM. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S., 


HON. CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, AND ONE OF THE MASTERS 


AT HARROW SCHOOL. 


ERUSALEM—what an epitome of the 
world’s history! what a summary of 
the Christian’s hopes, lies in that 
magic name ! 

ee Standing on the great high road 
between the most powerful nations of the ancient 
world; pre-eminently central, so that the Rabbis 
represent it as the pupil of the world’s eye; with the 
hills standing round it even as the Lord standeth 
round them that fear him; surrounded by deep 
ravines which gave to its walls an impregnable 
strength; glittering in its best days with gilaed 
temples and ivory palaces; built of hewn stcnes 
whose surpassing size and magnificence, in the 
few of them that still remain, strike us with 
astonishment; Jerusalem would be a memorable 
site even if it couid be severed from the densely- 
clustered associations which make each step of 
the landscape around it a step on historic and 
holy ground. Ifthe soul must be dead and dull 
that does not thrill with emotion on the plains of 
Marathon, and glow amid the ruins of Iona, how 
leaden must be the feelings of one who does not 
feel an unwonted intensity of thought as he 
wanders about the desecrated precincts of this 
holiest city, and who cannot say, “it pitieth him 
to see her in the dust.” 

The Salem of Melchizedek ; the Jebusite strong- 
hold from whose strong battlements the impetuous 
valour of Joab drove not only the blind and the 
lame, but the stoutest warriors of Canaan; the 
Sion where David reigned, and whose beauty 
David has embalmed in his tenderest songs; the 
splendid capital which Solomon clad with marble 
and planted with fragrant trees, and over which 
his unequalled splendour has cast a magic spell; 
the Jerusalem of a long line of heroic and noble 
kings; the Jerusalem which has seen the armies 





of Egypt and Assyria and Babylon melt away | 


before her walls; the Jerusalem to which the 








prophets addressed their most majestic warnings | the Holy Sepulchre; the eity in which, when he had 


and their most impassioned appeals; the city which 
rose from its ashes into renewed magnificence 
under the fostering care of Ezra and Nehemiah— 
how vast a share do the annals of this single city 
occupy in the Old Testament narrative, and the 
events of how many centuries do they comprise! 

Then again, as the city revived after the deso- 
lation of the captivity, it was here that the Great 
Sanhedrin held its venerable sessions; here that 
Alexander did homage to Jaddua’s dignity; here 
that the noble Maccabean princes ruled when they 
had successfully repelled the cruel violences of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide; here that the 
victorious Pompey burst his way through the 
cedar courts into the golden precincts of the 
Holiest Place; here that Herod the Great lavished 
the most immense resources of his architectual 
magnificence ;—yet all these things we forget, 
and a thousand more, in the varied phases of its 
illustrious history, as we are absorbed by the one 
thrilling memory that it was here the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world, was crucified, and 
buried, and rose again. 

And then—when we are able once more to re- 
call the memory of secular events—we remember 
this is thecity which Vespasian besieged, and which 
Titus deluged with the blood of its inhabitants; 
the city which Hadrian recolonised and called by 
the miserable pagan name of A¥lia Capitolina, and 
desecrated its gates with the sculptured images of 
swine; the city which the Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine, embellished and enriched ; the city 
which Justinian decorated and Chosroes ravaged ; 
the city which became, and continues to this day, 
the goal of countless pilgrimages; the city which 
the Arabs wrested from the Christians, and where 
the Khalif Omar built the superb mosque which 
still commemorates his name; the city whence 
the Khalif Haroun al Raschid (the hero of the 
“ Arabian Nights”) sent to Charlemagne the keys of 
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displaced the crescent for the cross upon its towers 
and minarets, the noble Godfrey de Bouillon 
refused to be called king, or to wear a crown of 
gold, where his Saviour had been crowned with 
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vision and poet’s song—is not to be found in those 


; miserable bazaars, in those filthy streets, those 


i 3 aia 
thorns; the city where the wild Khorasmian 


Tartars held their cruel orgies; the city, lastly, 
which the followers of Islam recovered, and whose 
gentle breezes have thenceforth only waved the 
blood-stained folds of the standard of Mahomet. 
The Sultans of Bagdad, of Egypt, of Damascus, 
have contended for it alternately; but since the 
days of the crusaders it kas never been in the 


ference of England that it now acknowledges the 

wonderful sovereignty of the Sublime Porte. 
Thus, age after age, these grey limestono hills 

have felt the tread of the world’s armies, and 


extortionate shops, those mean modern houses by 
which we pass, tired and disenchanted, amid the 
tide of low cunning countenances, and the speci- 
mens of dirty, degraded, oppressed humanity, who 
have no idea beyond backshish. I believe that the 
days which the traveller spends inside the walls 
of Jerusalem itself, will be, of all his days in the 
Holy Land, the least profitable and the least happy. 
He may, indeed, enjoy his stroll among the olives 


and cypresses scattered over the broad, green 
possession of any Chriséian government, and, | 

° e if . . | 
strange to say, it is only through the direct inter- 


re-echoed to “the drums and tramplings of a | 


hundred triumphs.” The city, indeed, on which 
we gaze, as far as its material structure is con- 


cerned, is not Jerusalem. 


subterranean passage, some fragment of the living 
but the city itself, of 
which not one stone was left upon anether, lies 
in crumbling, undistinguishable débris of pro- 


native rock remains; 


miscuous ruin fifty feet and more under the 
desecrated soil. The thin, battlemented 
walls we look upon, are but the walls built by the 
Sultan Suliman 300 years ago, and one discharge 
of modern artillery weuld shake them into the 
dust. 
arabesque; the mosques, with their many-coloured 
gleams of gilded fretwork; the pillars, with their 


poor, 


The fountains, with their ornaments of 


elaborate, debased, exaggerated, Corinthian capitals; 


the arches, with their patchwork architraves of 


fragments taken from older buildings, are mostly 
Saracenic or Byzantine, or the works of crusading 
kings and knights. Little remains even of the 
times of Herod; barely a stone or two tells of 
the days of David and Solomon. And it is a 
comfort to remember this as one walks in Jerusalem 
itself. 

Jerusalem is but a name, a memory, a tomb of 
departed greatness. 


If it were, indeed, a ruin, 
“heaps,” “a burdensome stone,” “a denof dragons,” 
“a cup of trembling,” it would seem less pitiable 
than now it does when its bare, dirty, revolting 
reality disenchants the pilgrim from the very 
associations which it should intensify or evoke. 
If any one would look at it without dispelling the 
best thoughts which it should inspire, and without 
dimming the halo of holy and chivalrous memories 
which should gather like a halo around its towers, 
he should from Scopus, or Neby 
Samwil, or, above all, from the Mount of Olives. 
The ideal Jerusalem—the Jerusalem over which 
the Saviour wept—the Jerusalem of prophet’s 


gaze at it 


Here and there, it is | 
true, some massive gigantic stone, some vaulted 


expanse of El-Haram, and admire the richness of 
effect given by colour and gilding to the glowing 
interior of the Dome of the Rock; he may recall 
pleasant pictures of the crusading days as he 
stands in the Muristan, or ruined palace of the 
Knights of St. John; he may watch with strange 
feelings the aged men and women, who sob and 
groan and weep beside the vast stones of the 
Jewish wailing-place; but, unless we are much 
mistaken, he will always be glad to escape from 
the dingy, ill-paved streets to the purer, freer air 
and nobler associations outside the walls. Even 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre will weary and 
disgust him. He may, indeed, watch with a 
swelling heart the intense earnestness of pas- 
sionate devotion which animates band after band 
of Greek pilgrims as they crush their way into the 
tiny Chapel of the Sepulchre, but he will be apt to 
forget even the bare possibility that this was the 


_ tomb where they laid our Lord, when he is taken 
; round with equal solemnity through a series of 


impostures each grosser than the last, and is 
shown the things which are palmed off upon the 
credulous and the ignorant as the veritable pillar 
of flagellation, and the veritable bonds of Christ, 
and the veritable crown of thorns, and is shown 
the tomb of Melchizedek side by side with those of 
Godfrey and of Baldwin! I must confess that it 
was with a feeling of shame and of impatience that 
I went the round of these holy impostures, and 
with a sense of positive relief that I escaped from 
the suffocating and malodorous precincts of this 
famous church, and through the crowds of relic- 
vendors, who make its immediate vicinity a place 
of merchandise, if not, as of old, “a den of 
thieves.” 

But how different was it outside the walls! 
Here, indeed, our more hallowed thoughts were 
undisturbed. Here, indeed, the pilgrim may well 
fecl as if he heard a voice bidding him take his 
shoes from off his feet, for the place whereon he 
standeth is holy ground. The ravines, the pools, 
the hills, the ancient olive-groves, the sky and air, 
many of the ancient tombs, the outline of the near 
and distant scenery, even the directions of the 
various paths, even the costumes and appearance 
of the people, are the same as they were in the 
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days of David, of Hezekiah, of Ezra, of our ‘Renal 
Happily we were not cooped up in some close | 
kotel inside the city, but encamped on the open | 
ground outside; and as we strolled by twilight | 
and moonlight about the walls, there was nothing 
which jarred with our recollections of Him who | 
yisited the city yearly at the great feasts, who | 
taught therein, who wept over it, who would have | 
gathered its children as a hen gathereth her | 
chickens under her wings, who was judged and 
reviled and buffeted in her palaces, and crucified | 
for our sakes without the walls. It is less) 
difficult then to realise the sorrow which could 
never forget Sion, and the love which made her 
children prefer her to their chief joy. And then, | 
too, Jerusalem looks more to us like some great 
queen in desolation, and we see in her the earthly 
prototype of that great city, the heavenly Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven from God, with walls of | 
jasper and streets of pearl. 





Yes, it is from the | 
outside thatthe traveller must recall such utterances | 


as those of David—“ Oh, pray for the peace of | 
|i 


Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee ;” or 
such glorious aspirations as those of Tobit_—“ O | 


blessed are they which love thee, for they shall! prepared ; 


rejoice in thy peace. 
up with sapphires, and emeralds, and precious 
thy walls and towers and battlements 
with pure gold. And the streets of Jerusalem shall 
be paved with beryl, and carbuncle stones of 
Ophir. And all her streets shall s 
and they shall praise him, say ing, Bles ‘Sse ef be God, 
which hath extolled it for ever! 

To me, at any rate, 
Jerusalem was a place of 
] Many of the spots which the 


stone ; 


the actual modern town of. 
infinitely less interest 
than its environs. 


traveller will visit outside, or near the walls of 


DAYS IN THE HOLY 


|air. The fire 
,| mortality, the hateful recollection of human sacri- 


For Jerusalem shall be built | pile thereof is fire and much wood ; 


Alleluia; | 
| might well seem wonderf 
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cistern not waving yey The infants who were 
offered to him were placed upon these sloping 
arms, and rolled off them into the fire 
“Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard that passed through fire 

To his grim idol.” 
One part of this valley acquired the name of 
Tophet from the drums which were beaten round 
the monstrous idol—as they used to be at the 
Indian suttee-sacrifices—to the victims’ 
shrieks. But worse horrors followed, for Josiah, in 
his indignation against idolatory, defiled this dese- 
crated valiey with the corpses and bones of men. 
These putrescent relics bred pestilence, and then 
vast fires were lighted in the ravine, partly to 
consume the bodies, partly to clear and purify the 
and smoke, the dust and ashes of 


drown 


fices, the mingled memoriés of apostaey and 
defilement, all combined to render the place a 
type of ruin and destruction ; and the adoption of 
this expression may be partly due to the vivid 
imagery of the Prophet Isaiah (xxx. 33): “ For 
Tophet is ordained of old; yea, for the king it is 
he hath made it deep and large: the 
the breath of 
the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle 
it.” Hence in the New Testament “gehenna of 
five ”—which is rendered hell-fire in our English 
version—is the symbol of the place of torment. 
To one who did not know this strange history it 
‘ul that a ravine, full of 


| picturesque beauty, and differing in no respect 


Jerusalem, will be places of memorable interest— | 


as, for instance, the Brook Kedron, the Valley 

Jehoshaphat, the Tomb of Asbalom, the Fountain 
of the Virgin, and the Poolsof Bethesda and Siloam. 
The “pleasant Valley of Hinnom” in particular will 
awaken his curiosity, from the celebrity 
tions which have contributed 
widely 


of associa- 
such 
different words as gehenna to the New 
Testament and géne to modern French. The 
Valley of Hinnom runs to the south of the city, 
and was in old days 
and loveliness. It was, St. Jerome tells us, a place 
of groves and gardens and abundant fountains; 
but when Moloch-worship had been established 
there by apostate kings—such as Solomon and 
Manasseh—its pleasant aspect was changed into 
ghastliness and horror. 


to language 


celebrated for its sweetness 


The image of 


“Moloch, horrid king, 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears,’ 


besmeared with blood 

represented a human being with the head of an 
ox, whose huge arms were outstretched before 
him in a sloping direction over a deep brazen 


from the others that sweep under tl 
Jerusalem, should have passed many 
languages as a horrible synonym of the second 
death. 

But, beyond all comparison, the most sacred 
and the most interesting spot in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem isthe Mount of Olives. It is a hill 


1e ramparts of 
into so 


| with three rounded elevations rising about 300 


area, 2,724 above the level of 
The northern height is called Viri Galilei, 
from the tradition that here the angel 
“Ye men of.Galilee, why 
The second, 


feet above the Temple 
the sea. 
or ** Galilee,” 
addressed the apostles: 


stand ye gazing up into heaven!’ 


'erowned by a miserable village— Kefr-et-Tir— 


which surrounds the minaret and dome of the 
Church of Ascension, is called the “ Mount of the 
from being the traditional, though 
obviously not the true, site of that stupendous 
miracle. The third elevation, which is less con- 
siderable and less marked, has no regular name, 
but is sometimes from its 
vicinity to the tombs of the Prophets. Scopus, 
to the north of these three heights—so called 
because hence it is believed that Titus surveyed 
the city; and the Mount of Offence, the tra- 
ditional Mount of Corruption, believed to be “the 


Ascension,” 


called ‘“ Prophets,” 
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cpprobious hill ” which Solomonrendered infamous | half on the 
by idol temples when his heart, though large, 





ii Re a Se 
| Mount of Olives, to see whether the 
| Jewish people would or would not repent, calling 
| ‘Return to me, oh, my son, and I will return to you,’ 
| Whether or not,” says Dean Stanley, “the story 
can hardly be considered as belonging to the | has a direct allusion to the ministrations of Christ, 
Mount of Olives. But the Mount itself is a scene | itis a true expression of their relation respectively 
cf transcendent interest. In the mystic vision of | to Jerusalem and to Olivet. It is useless to seek for 
Ezekiel, “the glory of the God of Israel” charioted | traces of his presence in the streets of the since ten. 
on the rushing wings of the fourfold-visaged | times captured city. It is inypossible not to find 
cherubim, first stood above the threshold of the | them im the free space of the Mount of Olives.” 


‘** Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul,” 





Temple, and then “went up from the midst of the 
city, and stood upon the mountain which is on the 
east side of the city.” Perhaps this passage may 
have originated the rabbinical fancy, “that the 
Shekinah, or Presence of God, after having finally 
retired from Jerusalem, ‘dwelt’ three years and a 


Olivet, therefore, is to a Christian ene of the most 
| hallowed spots of the Holy Land. In my next 
| paper I shall hope to tell my readers of an evening 

walk about this solemn hill, the recollections of 
| which will, I trust, continue with me as long as 
| life itself. 








A WINTER 
ALM is the evening after heavy snow: 
Rose-frosted vapours front the sunset cold, 





Majestically over sea and wold, 
Glassy with icy marsh, dotted with gold 
Their wintry radiance. Keenly shines one star 
O’er the forlorn grey level of the bar, 
Whence, as the twilight glooms, a wind from far 
Begins to blow, to blow 
With its presage of snow. 
Rise, silent slow clouds o’er the level 
Of angry sea and mountain brown, 
Float o’er the tire-lit roof of revel— 


EV ENING. 

Where shines the pale moon coldly down— 
Pass numbly o’er the sleeping town ; 

And while the moaning, dreary, long night 

wanes, 

Puff thy white dust against the window-panes, 

And sift it softly into sheltered nooks. 

Beside the crackling hearth, among my books, 
I'll while away the desolate hours 
Till March puts forth its earliest flowers, 
Till April smiles through sunny showers, 

Down the leaf-budding road, and through 

The meadows, under the mild blue, 

Mid freshening grasses swell the brooks. 








TALES OF 
I.—THE 


THE POOR. 


MORTONS, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


PRELUDE. 


f' Mr. Averill’s rectory one Sunday even- 
ing in winter ; the rector himself, 





" the soul of the party, and beside him, 
as usual, sat his pale and fragile, but noble-looking 
and intellectual wife, with myself and my younger 
sister—their visitors and cousins—to make up the 
party. We had spoken of pleasant Sunday topics, 


fragrant of paradise, redolent of the long rest and | 


Divine all-canopying love, into which we all hoped 
to enter hereafter, even as already, we trusted, 
something of their sweetness had entered into our 


souls. Then there came one of those curious still. | 


nesses which are the charm of perfectly unaffected 
conversations. We knew that all our thoughts were 
in the same right line; we did not care to ask 


exactly how far each had travelled. The peace that | 


brooded over us was something too sacred for dis- 


with his grey hair and ruddy face, was | 


| cussion; the hush was like the hush that steals over 
|a congregation when the clergyman bews his head 
in silent prayer. It was reverent, and conscious of 
'a holy presence; “there was silence, and we heard a 
voice.” 
And it was a long time before that silence was 
broken by a sound which never jarred upon the 
sweetest and highest meditations—the voice of Mr. 
| Averill. 
He said softly to my sister, “ Alicia, what question 
is it that your eyes are asking me so earnestly ?” 
“Frankly,” said Alicia, “I was asking myself the 
meaning of a phrase in your morning sermon—‘ the 
| romantic lives of the poor. 

“Well, my love, is that a very difficult expres- 
sion P” 

Alicia blushed slightly, and I could see she was 
embarrassed at the prospect of a discussion with the 
rector about his own sermon. But she was far too 
truthful to concede even a trifle that she did not 
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“Beside the crackling hearth among my books ”—p. 168, 
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sincerely see her way to yield, and so she answered, 
“The difficulty is not in the expression, but in the 
fact. I know so little about the matter, and you 
know so much, that I am quite prepared to find 


myself mistaken; but the poor don’t seem to me to | 


be romantic. I have always found them intensely 
matter-of-fact—caring a deal more about soup and 
flannel than exalted sentiments. Indeed, I find the 
main difficulty of helping them to be the very con- 
temptuous indifference with which they regard all 
that is aot of the earth, earthly. Of course, Mr. 
Averill, I don’t mean that poor people are irre- 
ligious; but I contend that they are essentially 
unimaginative.” 

“Quite true, dear, within limits, and yet quite 
consistent with what I said this morning. They are 
not romantic people, and yet they lead the most 
romantic lives you can conceive. I don’t fancy 
Alexander Selkirk was a very imaginative person, or 
else the desolation and danger of his position would 
have driven him mad; but he led a life which was 
highly stimulative to the imagination of De Foe, 
although, doubtless, it made the actor himself more 
hard and matter-of-fact every day. And it is much 
the same with our poor people. A romantic life is a 
life of vicissitude, strange chances, sufferings and 
escapes from suffering. Now, these are highly 


qualified to fix attention so thoroughly upon the 
need of the hour and the struggle for existence, 
as not to leave a moment for what your friend Mr. 
lennyson calls— 
**«The imaginative woe 
That loves to handle spiritual strife. 


a9 


Rob Roy never troubled himself, you may be sure, 
about the mystery of existence, and Napoleon had 
plenty on hand without writing poems about his 
own achievements; yet these gentlemen have been 
the texts for very fine writing by other people. 
Now, if we had eyes to see it, the same is true of 
every servant-girl who may be ruined for life by a 
cross or suspicious mistress turning her off without 
a character. The bankruptcy of a contractor throws 
scores or hundreds of workmen upon chance—which, 
however, is a worldly word for Providence. In fact, 
things are happening under our eyes every day among 
the poorer classes, the like of which, among dukes or 
duchesses, would make a romance-writer’s fortune. 
And then they change places so abruptly, they leave 
so little trace behind, that old friends are severed 
and reunited in the strangest ways; and plausible 


impostors gain very great advantages. I have seen 


t 
knack of telling them, would bring in money enough 
to build me a new chanceel.’’ 

Hereupon we dropped the question for that night, 
but I never rested until we got some of these ex- 


n the dear old gentleman ; and perhaps 





not object to share a few of them 
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hings with my own eyes that, if I only had the 





THE STORY OF THE MORTONS. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a manufacturing town, and trade was very 
bad. The mills were on half-time; bread was dear; 
men and women had a dreadful wolfish look upon 
their faces and a glare in their eyes that was not 
good to see. Crime increased, as it always does 
when men are desperate. Gentlemen who had to be 
out of town after dark went about with fire-arms in 
their breast-pocket, and even in town carried stout 
sticks, and let no person follow them too closely, 

The workhouses were full, and the paupers were 
insubordinate. The only people who really made 
money were the pawnbrokers, and consequently 
charity began to dry up just when it was most re. 
quired. It is a sad fact, that when money is most 
wanted, a shilling is harder to get than a crown-piece 
at another time. Diseases that are aseribed to bad 
food, but half the force of which is really drawn from 
the despair and apathy of their unhappy victims, filled 
the hospitals, and opened multitudes of cheap graves 
Socialistic and 
atheistic lecturers began to draw crowds together, 
and the magistrates were busy every day. 

It was at such a terrible time as this that a young 
man, poorly but neatly clad, came slowly up a street 
of little red-brick houses, paused at a deor for a long 
time, as one who could not bear to open it, took off 
his cap and wiped his forehead, and at last, witha 
manifest effort, pressed the latch and entered. 

Inside, there was an aged, white-haired woman, 
with two girls, younger than the lad, and evidently his 
sisters. All three turned and looked anxiously at the 


every week in the burial-grouand. 


new-comer for one moment, and reading his tale upon 
his clouded forehead, resumed the weary attitudes 
and woe-begone expression of face across which, for 
just cne moment, a wintry gleam of something like 
hope had flitted. He sat down upon a stool without 
one word, and covered his face with his hands. After 
a little while hot tears slid, slowly at first but faster 
and faster, from between his fingers, and then came 
a heavy, suppressed sob, and then all four lifted up 
their voices and wept together. 

Reader, this is no more than happens continually 
when poor men look for employment in hard times. 
They come home ashamed of themselves, as if the 
failure were their fault,and sprang from their love 
of idleness. They come home to women who see at 
a glance thit for another four-and-twenty hours 
at least they can have no fuel, no meat, no butter, 
perhaps no bread: and the whole party groans in a 


; common despair, seen and heard by Him who con- 


| sidereth the poor and needy when they cry, and bids 


us follow his example. 
And very often there is mixed with their sorrow 


something even worse—the trouble and dread whick 
gnaw at the heart of the upright poor when one of 


their number is beginning to “go wrong.” It was 
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—_—— 


it | 
go here, for the young man raised his head from | 


reverie and tears at last and said, ‘‘ Where’s father?” 
and the mother said, “Hush, Davie! he’s asleep;’ 


and they all alike knew the meaning of that daylight 


> 


slumber. 

“Mother,” said David, after another gloomy while, 
“had you any tea this morning?’”’ The mother 
shook her head. 
pought, and how long has it to last ? 


” 


“Girls, how much bread have you | 


“«'There’s a loaf there,” said the eldest, “and God | 


knows when another will come, or where from.” 
“Ay!” thundered David on a sudden, springing 

up and striking his foot heavily upon his stool, “‘ He 

knows that, and some other curious things. He knows, 


—though you think I don’t—that the last blanket has | 


been sold, but father can afford to buy drink. He 
knows that if you all starved to death, as may easily 
happen, father would manage to drink away his 
grief. He knows that not one of us cares for our 
own want as we care for his plenty. 
but I can’t see you hungry and him with too much ; 
Ican’t—I can’t, and I won’! 
Emigration Seciety will fetch me out, and maybe I'll 
help you better there than I can do here; but before 
I go I'll tell him his wickedness drove me off, and 
That will 


perhaps do him good, for I know he leans too mucl 


I can starve, 


I'll goto America! the 


his wickedness will break your hearts. 
on my being steady and taking care of you when he 
can’t.” 

And although they begged him not to dream of 
leaving them alone, declaring that their hearts would 
all break, and they could never live without him, 
there were strong lines about Davie’s mouth which 
ceased not for a moment to tell them he was going. 

And he was right to go; for his handicraft was in 
request there, and the English market had too much 
of it. 
one good chance of crossing the Atlantic; but things 


Already he had been persuaded to relinquish 


had grown worse instead of better; he saw clearly that 
he was a useless burden; his influence with his father 
was not strong enough to reform him, and his only 
hope was from the shock of an unexpected and indig- 
nant parting. 


So he made h 





3 arrancements, soothed his sisters 


as a tender brother knows how to do, and as he 


stroked his mother’s faded hair he looked longingly 


| friend. 





into her clear grey eyes, and strove to bring some like- | 


Then 


ness of a smile to her thin and melancholy face. 





he had a long and stern interview with his fat] 





These two loved each other in a stranze way- 
son as patron, the father with the clinging fondness 
of a2 weaker nature that leans upon a stronger one. 
But Davie had resolved to try what is 


7 persuade but 





perilous experiment: he would not 





sting his father into a better cor 


se. And he spoke | 





out of the bitterness of his heart—told him he had | 


now exiled his son, would soon kill his wife, and send 
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had a soul? was he not afraid to die? He, Davie, 
warned him, conjured him, would add, if he thought 
it might weigh one grain, that he besought him, to 
reform, to bethink himself, to pity his helpless 
family ; and now he could only say, “Farewell!” 
and so, without offering his hand to his father, who 
cowered down and was appalled, he turned and strode 
away—away from faces which he was never to see 
together, and from a home where he was never to sit 
down again. 

When the reader learns the miserable consequences 
of this too great severity, he will be tempted to think 
too hardly in his turn of my poor friend David 
Morton. Yet the very heart of this stern denouncer 
of judgment was weeping blood while he spoke; his 
voice trembled in his own despite, and he yearned 
to change his tone—to weep upon the neck of him 
who once loved to carry him about upon his shoulder 
—to beseech instead of denouncing. On his voyage 
he kept a diary in the shape of a letter to his father, 
and sent it by the first post after landing, with an 
earnest request that he would regard it as “a pledge 


of uncouth but genuine love.” But then it was too 
After all, Davie 


old man who had taught him to read and write, 


late. 1ad good reason to love the 
encouraged him to cultivate his mind, and been a 


good father (and husband as well) all through the 
childhood and during most of the youth of our young 


his 
physical superiority. The broad,chest, the long arm, 


From him, too, David had much of 


the springy walk, the swarthy complexion, the curly 
His 


mother had given him her decision of character, and 


dense hair and laughing eye, had all been his. 





her low rich melodious voice, translated, as it were, 
into a deep bass, but in its translation conveying 


CHAPTER II. 
Wuen Davie left his friends 


forget (as I have known 


so suddenly, he did not 





oor people do) to n 
» and fro. He was to 
Porteus, their landlady; 


not certain that they would be 


. 
i 
arrangements for writing t 
direct his letters to Mrs 


for while it was 





long in the same house, since the poor have m: 
flittings, the owner of property was not so likely 
] t of; and they would call on her for 





from time to time. As for their letters, 
1 


Davie had a cousin in New York who would probably 

















help him to get work, and who at all events would 
forward letters to any -e where he might settle. 
He would send this address in | very first letter 
home. There v leed one crave objection to thi 
| plan. Mrs. Porteus had a nephew, a dissolute and 
reckless young scapegrace, who was f ) 
the society of Katie Morton. As 
simply hated him. But he used to collect the rents; 
and he was able to show some favour latte when 


his daughters alone into a dangerous and loveless 


world; and for himself—did he not remember that he 





they were in arrears. Besides, his aunt gave the 
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elder sister Mary employment that had saved them | 
all, more than once, from downright starvation ; 
and he himself had such influence in the neighbour- | 
hood (where most people either needed his good 
offices now or might do so again), that to actually | 
offend him would have been ruinous. They had | 
to content themselves with being coldly civil, and | 
to keep Katie as much as they could out of the | 
stare of his red, audacious eyes, hoping for a time 
when they could remove from what, already, they 
almost felt to be his clutches. 

But there seemed to their inexperience no other | 
way of securing Davie’s letters than through this 
fellow’s aunt, who was a decent, feeble, apoplectic 
old woman, and kindly disposed towards them. 

Davie was an hour gone, and mother and daughters 
sat huddled together from the cold in the desolate 
outer room, miserable and without hope, when the 
inner door opened, and their father came out. He 
was sober, and yet his face was flushed and his eyes 
wild, but he was clean and tidy. Not until he had | 
crossed half the room, walking like a man with a | 
fixed purpose, did he notice his family. Then he | 
stopped and spoke, and his voice was hollow and | 
monotonous. None who had heard could have failed 
to pity him; and as the hearers loved him in their 
hearts, it is no wonder that his words and voice, 
joined with that which followed, dwelt in the memory 
of each of these women until she died. 

He said :—“‘ My brave boy, my only son, ‘s hunted 
from the home of his childhood and the land of his 
fachers, and I did it! I have broken his heart, and 
he will die. He has no spirit to meet strange places 
and ways, for I have broken him down with longing 
and sorrow and shame. And I have starved you. | 
The wife that came from all the world into my arms; | 
the little children that played upon my knees, and | 
laughed when I clapped hands to them, the sweet 
rosy faces and chirping voices like birds in spring, 
I have spoiled them all, God help me! What have I 
got for it all, but Dick’s hatred if the company 
laughed louder at my song than his, and the com- | 
pany’s contempt if they liked Dick’s better than | 











mine? But Pl get work; I'll do better for yoy 


'than I have been doing, and then I'll come back 


and ask you to forgive me; but not yet—no, not 
yet.” 

So saying, he went out. But soon a vague fear 
came upon his wife, and she said, “ Mary, dear, he’s 
had no food—nothing but spirits these two days ; and 
if he gets work in that state, he’ll hurt himself: run 
after him and fetch him back.” 

So Mary ran out, bareheaded, to overtake her 


‘father. She knew well the first two streets that he 


would surely take, and at the end of them he was in 


| sight, walking wildly and excitedly, often jostling 


the passengers who met him, and swinging his arms 
strangely. She hurried on; she nearly reached him 
—oh, would that she had! but just as he came toa 
corner and turned hastily and recklessly to cross, a 
huge wagon laden with heavy metal bars met him; a 
rod of iron that projected in front struck him upon 
the temple; he fell, and the mighty wheels rolled 
over him. Before she reached him he was quite 
dead, and the forgiveness he had longed for but not 
asked, must be spoken in another place, and after 
the end of time. 

If he had lived, would he have kept that last vow 
of his? who knows! ‘Thousands make just such 
promises and break them: only tens are faithful. 
Yet they buried him with a better hope than if he 
had died on any day of the weary, heart-breaking, 
disgraceful months before. 

They followed him to a pauper’s grave, and then 
turned and looked one another in the face, fairly bewil- 
dered. They were in debt, they were hungry, they 
were alone, they had no employment, and no hope; 
and they were tied down to the town in which every- 
thing was so slack and stagnant, by the necessity of 
keeping open their communications with Davie. How 
they lived through the next two months has always 
been a puzzle tome. It must have been due, under 
God, to that amazing charity which the rich know 
nothing of, and display nothing like—the charity of 
the poor for one another. 

(To be continued.) 








THE SNAIL AND 


THE EARWIG; 


OR, OBSTINACY. 


FIOME out into the wide world,” said the 
Snail. 
“What! leave this beautiful gar- | 
den?” asked the Earwig. | 
“ We cannot take it with us, that is 
evident,” said the Snail. | 
“No,” said the Earwig, “and I will not go and | 
leave it.” 








“Tt is all very well for you to talk, you carry your 
house on y:ur back, so that you can be at home any 
minute, and are well sheltered from a shower, while 
ae 

“While you are content to live under a broken 
old garden-pot, when you might live in a glass 
palace. You have nospirit. I have not patience with 
you. Where is your ambition?” said the Snail, 


“You really have no spirit,” said the Snail, im- | poking up his horns to their full height, and raising 


patiently. 





his body as well as his bead. 
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The Earwig waited till the Snail had somewhat 
overcome his agitation, and then he asked, “ Where 
do you propose going ?” 

“Propose going!” said the Snail, in a sulky tone, 
«why into the wide world, to be sure.” 

“But which way?” asked the Earwig. 

“Any way; what does it matter which way one 
goes, so long as one sees the world?” replied the 
Snail, with a sneer at his friend’s ignorance. 

The Earwig walked once or twice round his home, 
and then said, “Do you really think we shall find a 
glass palace to live in ?’ 

“Sure to,” said the Snail, with animation, for he 
saw that the Earwig was inclined to give in, and so 
determined to follow up his advantage. “ My dear 
sir, we shall, no doubt, in our wanderings come 
across many palaces, any of which will be glad to 
throw open their doors to persons of our rank and 
understanding, and I have not the slightest doubt 
but that we shall be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration and attention.” 

The Earwig listened, but was not convinced; he 
knew the Snail was clever, but many said he was a 
great boaster, and that he was not to be relied on, or 
his stories believed in. 

“Leave this old pot, raise yourself above your class, 
Let us go out into the world and seek our fortunes,” 
said the Snail. 

“But suppose we should be worse off than we are 
now,” said the Earwig. 

“TImpossible,”’ replied the Snail. 

“Ah! so many have said, but they have found it 
not impossible.” 

“T say again, where is your ambition? What is 
the use of being in the world if you do not make a 
tame for yourself? You may as well be dead as not 
be celebrated for something or other in these days.” 

“True—true, I never thought of that; I will go 
> and 
the Earwig sighed as he looked round his home and 
saw the hole in the top through which he had often 


with you; as you say, one must make a name;’ 


seen the stars shine. 

The Snail was in quite a good temper at getting 
his own way, and so did not hurry his friend, but 
stood and watched him as he took leave of his house, 


and the plants on which he bad made many a meal. 

“Come,” said the Earwig at last, “let us go as 
soon as possible.” 

“Not that way,” said the Snail, as the 
crawled towards the gap in the side of the pot which 
served as a doorway. “If we go that way, the 
family of Weodlice which live next door, and the 


Earwig 


Caterpillars over the way, will know we are going to 
seek our fortunes, and perhaps want to come with 
us, which will never do, for you should never go out 
into the world with a family. It is all very well if 
you have a large house, and plenty to eat, to have 
a wife and children, but if you are ambitious, and 





want to make a name in the world, go alone; the 


fewer relations and friends you have to depend on 
you the better.” 

While the Snail was giving this piece of advice, he 
was slowly creeping up the sides of the garden-pot 
till he crept out of the hole in the top. The Earwig 
followed, and was soon by his side. They looked 
round a garden that had once been beautiful but was 
now neglected, and left to inseets that were eating 
the flowers and leaves of everything in it. 

“Now which way shall we go?” said the Earwig 
with a whine. 

“ Let’s go into that field, and make our way to the 
pond,” said the Snail. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the Earwig, “I am afraid I 
shall get lost in the grass.” 

“Tl take care of you,” said the Snail, and so they 
crawled down the side of the pot, and on to the fence 
that divided the garden from the field, and were 
soen in the long grass. 

It took them a long while to get into the middle 
ef the field, and then they were not near the pond. 
It began to rain, and the Snail drew himself into his 
house, but the poor Earwig, who tried to find shelter 
in the grass, was dreadfully wet. 

He would have been drowned had not a Grasshopper 
come up to him, and seeing his forlorn condition, 
asked him if he would take shelter in his house. 

*T shall be happy to,” said the poor Earwig, and 
he followed the Grasshopper to an old oak-tree in a 
small hollow, in the trunk of which he had made his 
home. 

““My dear,” said the Grasshopper to his wife, “I 
have brought a poor half-drowned traveller to take 
shelter in our humble cot.” 

“Have you travelled far?” asked the Grasshopper’s 
wife. 

“Oh no,” said the Earwig; “I came with a friend, 
but he does not get wet as I do, he always carries his 
house about with him.” 

* Ah! one need not care for time or weather when 
one can carry all one has about with one,” she 
replied. ; 

“You are rather near the sea here,” 
Earwig, looking at the pond. 

Croak! croak! splash! the Earwig jumped back 


said the 


just in time to prevent two fat Frogs dropping on him 
and smashing him. 

“What delightful weather this is! so wet and 
muddy, nothing could be better,” said the first Frog. 

“T can’t think why people grumble at this climate ; 
for my part,I think it is perfection,” replied the 
second. 

“Have you been in the garden ?” said the Earwig. 
“There the dampness is warm, and one has a re- 
freshing smell of rotting leaves.” 

“There is nothing like a nice wet field,” said the 
Grasshopper. 

“T prefer a muddy pond,” returned the first Frog. 
“You are all very stupid,” said the Snail, who had 


I 
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just arrived. “There is nothing like keeping dry; 
one gets the rheumatism if it is at all damp. I had 
it myself last year in one of my horns. No, there 
is nothing like dry weather.” 

“There I don’t agree with you; give me a warm, 
gentle rain, something that looks as if the earth was 
steaming, that’s the weather for me,” said the first 
Y:oz, in a very hoarse voice. 

“And this is the country to get it in,” said the 
second, 

“Such delightful dampness, one really could not 
feel better if one was lying in a wet ditch. Whoever 
does not rejoice in this, certainly does not love his 
native land,” replied the first. 

“‘ May I ask if there is a palace near here, where a 


person of rank, like myself, for instance, can feel | 


himself at home ?” said the Earwig. 

But the Frogs either did not hear or would not 
answer. 

*“We must push on,” said the Snail, walking off; 
but the Earwig stayed to wish his friend the Grass- 
hopper good-bye. 

“What have you been so long for?” said the 
Snail. 

“They were very kind to me,” said the Earwig, 
meekly. 

“Kind to you? I dare say they wanted to get 
something out of you; people are always polite and 
kind when they want you to do something for them,” 
said the Snail, sneeringly. 

‘Ah! you have seen so much more of the world,” 
sighed the Earwig. 

“T go about with my eyes open, which some 


people don’t; I see through their motives, and treat 


them accordingly. Oh yes, I am wide awake.” 


“But don’t you sometimes judge wrongly?” said 


the Earwig. 


“Never! I never make mistakes,’ returned the | 


Snail, poking up his horns and going faster. 

The Earwig said no more; it was useless to 
wrangle with one so much his superior in wisdom 
and learning. 

They journeyed on till they came to the edge of 
the pond ; there the Snail stopped. 

“ Are we to cross this?” asked the Earwig. 

“Certainly; we can’t get to the other side without, 
can we ?”’ replied the Snail. 

He had got into a difficulty, and so he was in an 


iill-temper, as many people are when anything that 


gives them a little trouble comes in their way. 

“Well, why don’t you cross?” said he, turning 
sharply to the Earwig 

“How am I to?” cried the Earwig. 

“How should I know? You are a stupid. I 
knew how it would be. You haven’t any spirit, nor 
> stormed the Snail. He was 
only like many other beings who, when they get 
into a difficulty, and have dragged some one else 
in also, want to make the unfortunate victim get 


an idea of your own,’ 


out of the mess first, and if he objects, abuse him fop 
having no courage or sense, and, in fact, lay all the 
blame on his shoulders. 
| The Earwig turned sulky and did not speak, ang 
so they both remained at the edge of the pond some 
hours. At last there was a croak and a splash, and 
by came the two Frogs. 
“We want to get across this river; can you tell 
us the best way?” said the Earwig. 
| “Jump on my back, and I will take you,” said the 
Frog. 
The Earwig obeyed, and was carried across jp 
safety. The other Frog landed the Snail; but he had 
| had 2 wetting, and it did not improve his temper. 
“ Horrid great slippery things,” said he, as they 
continued their journey. 
“ Did you slip off his back?” asked the Earwig. 
“ Of course I did; who could help it ?” 
| “It was very kind of them to take us across,” 
said the Earwig. 
“ Pooh! it was all my politeness in agreeing with 


| everything they said, when we met at the Grass. 
hoppers’, that made them offer.” 

| The Earwig was astonished at this news. He 
| began to believe in the stories he had heard of the 


| Snail’s bein 


g a boaster. 
After one or two more days’ travelling, they came 
one evening toa garden. They crept over the wall 
on to some ivy, and slowly and gently down the ivy 
| to the beds. 
There they met a Caterpillar. 
| some honeysuckle, and was very much like a piece 


He was feeding on 


of stick. 

“Good evening!” said the Earwig, who was al- 
vays polite. 

“Good evening!” returned the Caterpillar. “Where 
have you come from ? and where are you going?” 
| ««T have come from the garden just over there,” 
| said the Earwig, pointing with the little nippers he 
had in his tail. 
| Qh!” said the Caterpillar, “that we call the 
| Wilderness. So you came from there, did you? and 

where ave you going, may I ask ?” 

| “I believe we are going to that palace,” said the 
| Earwig, pointing to the greenhouse. 

| * You better not go there, if you take my advice. 
| They are sure to turn you out,” replied the Cater- 
| pillar. 

The Earwig felt alarmed, and looked round at the 
He would 
not be seen talking to a common Caterpillar, though 
he was quite willing to hear what he had to say to 


| Snail, but he had gone into his house. 


| the Earwig. 

“Why cannot we go in there?” asked the Ear- 

| wig. 

“Oh, you can go! but you stand a chance of being 
killed ; only the choicest flowers are there. For my 
part, I object to the closeness of the place,” returned 

' the Caterpillar. 
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“Do they warm it then ? 
“Not at this time of year; but the sun shining 


asked the Earwig. 


on the glass makes it hot enough to stifle you,” 
answered the Caterpillar. 

“Come along,” said the Snail, suddenly poking 
up his head, and hurrying forward. 

“J think you had better not go to the palace,” 
said the Earwig; “it may not be safe, and there 
are many pleasant places outside in this garden.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! we shan’t get hurt. 
I wuld give you a little of my spirit; I should not 
think of listening to a brown Caterpillar ; who’s he, 
Ishould like to know ?” 

So they journeyed on to the hothouse, and crawl- 


I wish 


ing up the wall, crept in at a window that was open 
a little. 
“Don’t come in here,’ 
their heads ; ‘*‘ don’t come in here. 
“Let us go back,” 
“No—no!” replied the Snail; “never turn back, 
is my motto.” 
“But if you are doing wrong ?” asked the Earwig. 
“Not even then,” replied the Snail. 
“Tf you know you are doing wrong, then you 


> 


” 


whispered the Earwig. 


would turn back ?” 
“No! not then. 
If you have an opinion, stick to it—right or 


If you say you will do a thing, 
lo it. 
wrong, no matter, stick to it,” said the Snail. 

He talked so loudly, the Flowers heard. 

“That is not wisdom,” said a Scarlet Geranium. 

“A wise man changes his opinions, if he finds 


” 


they are wrong,” said the Heliotrope. 

“But how does he find himself in the wrong ?” 
asked the Earwig 

“Some once convinces him,” said the Rose. 

“T never allow anybody to convince me,” said the 
Snail. 

“You are foolish,” said the Rose. 

“A wise man changes his opinions many times in 


” 


his lifetime,” said the Geranium. 


“Imake a point of never changing mine,” 
the Snail, pompously. 

“You are obstinate,” said the Rose. 

“Obstinate or not, when I say I will do a thing, 
I do it, right or wrong—good or bad,” replied the 
Suail, severely. 

“You are wicked, as well as stupid and obstinate,” 
said the Rose. 

“Wicked or not, I——” 


“Go away—go away! some one is coming, 


” said 
the Flowers, nodding their heads. 

“Come away,” said the Earwig, creeping out of 
the window. 

“Come back—come back! 
cried the Snail. 


“We have warned you,” said the Flowers, 


you have no spirit!” 
and 
then they said no more. 

The obstinate Snail crept up to the Rose-tree, and 
was just asout to feed on the leaves, when he was 





AND 


said the Flowers, nodding | 


| found a lodging for them in a bed of ivy. 
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seized and flung violently out on to the hard gravel- 
path. 

“That comes of opening the window,” said the 
gardener, violently shutting it. 

“That comes of leaving one’s home, and going out 
into the wide world,’ said the Earwig, who was 
creeping slowly down the wall. “I am glad I got 
out of window; I am sure if I had been between 
that man’s finger and thumb, it would have killed 
me.” 

By this time he had reached the Snail. 
you feel?” he asked. 


** How do 


“ Unfeeling wretch!” cried the Snail; “don’t you 
see Iam nearly dead; how can you ask me!” 

“Tam very sorry, but you know I wanted you to 
come away, and so did the Flowers.” 

“ There—there ! don’t talk, help me; take me to 
some sheltered spot, don’t leave me on this exposed 
path to be stamped on.” 

The Earwig went to his friend the Caterpillar, who 
Here the 
Snail managed to crawl, groaning, grumbling, and 
scolding his two friends all the way. 

There the Snail lay for a week, and very cross he 
was, especially ill-tempered with the Earwig; and 


| he so talked and scolded and turned everything 


round, that by the end of the week he had made 


| all the insects and the Earwig himself believe that 


he (the Snail) was a most virtuous, obliging, good- 


tempered, kind-hearted creature, who had been 


shamefully ill-used, especially by the Earwig, to 


| oblige whom he had left his happy home, azd con- 


said | 


sented to wander forth into the wide world. 

As to the Earwig, he was completely bewildered. 
He quite believed that he was an atrocious ruffian, 
who had worried and browbeaten his friend, till he 
left the Wilderness where he was so happy; and not 
only that, he blamed himself for his ambition in 
wanting to live in a glass palace, and so leading his 
friend into danger and ill-usage. 

The brown Caterpillar was the only one who saw 


| clearly, all the other creatures were in favour of the 


Snail; and the poor Earwig would have been forced 
to commit suicide (by rubbing his head along a 
piece of sword-grass till it came «if, and so put an 
end to his miserable existence) if it had not been for 
the Caterpillar, who saw through all the Snail’s pre- 


| tence; and whenever it became too much for his 


conscience, turned and told him some unpleasant 
truths that quieted him for a little while. 
The Snail recovered from his injuries after a time, 


and began to leave his bed in the ivy. 





“T shall continue my journey,” said he one d 
“You had much better stay where you are,” said 
the Caterpillar. 

“ What, in the place wkere I have been so insulted 


| and ill-used !” cried the Snail. 


“Just so; you have only yourself to thank. I 
warned you,” said the Caterpillar. 
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“No matter; I shall not stay here,” replied the 
Snail. 

“T shall not go with you,” said the Earwig. 

“What! do you mean to abandon me in my weak- 
ness ?” said the Snail, in a faltering voice. 

The fact was the Earwig was useful to him, if for 
nothing else but to be buHied. Some people cannot 
be happy unless they are bullying and worrying 
others, and they generally get hold of some poor 
creature who will stand it patiently. 

The Earwig was meek and gentle; a capital crea- 
ture to bully, the Snail knew. The brown Caterpillar 
was not, so the Snail hated him. 

“Do stay where you are,” pleaded the Earwig. 

“No; I shall continue my travels, and you must 
accompany me,” said the Snail. 

“He is not going; he will stay and live with me,” 
said the brown Caterpillar. 

“ Bah!” cried the Snail; “ you are contemptible. 
You’re so weak—no ambition, no spirit. How will 
you get on in the world? I give you up; I 
know you no more,” and so saying, he turned from 
the sheltering ivy on to the bed and across the bed 
on to the border. 

“Come back—come back!” cried the Earwig, 
leaving the ivy to follow him; but the Caterpillar 
crawled in front of him. 

“Go in,” said he—‘go in; don’t call him back. 
He will not be warned. I told him to keep under 
cover, not to expose himself; he would not mind.” 

“ What is the matter ?” cried the Earwig. 

“Go under the leaves ; hide yourself, and look out. 
You see that boy coming down the gravel-path ?” 

“Yes,” said the Earwig, peeping out, and looking 
at a little boy as he came along the path; “yes, I 
see him. What of it?” 


“ Look, and you will see,” said the Caterpillar. 








The Earwig did look, and what he saw made him 
tremble. The little boy came on close to the border 
and stooping down suddenly, he picked up the Snail, 

“Oh! here’sa nasty great Snail!” he cried, show. 
ing it to the gardener, who was talking to the child’s 
father close by. 

“ Why I declare, if it isn’t the one I found in the 
greenhouse a-crawling on my lady’s beautiful rose. 
tree. I thought Id killed it,” the Earwig heard the 
gardener say, as he took it from the boy’s hand. 

“Oh, give it me back—give it me! let me kill it, 
Papa, gives me a halfpenny for every one I kill.” 
As he said this, he took the Snail from the gardener, 
and throwing it on the ground, put his foot onit, 
and then ran up to his father for his reward. 

The Earwig and Caterpillar kept very quiet till 
they were all out of sight, the gardener going to 


| another part of the garden, the boy and his father 


in to have their tea. Then the Earwig crept out 
and looked at the remains of his crushed friend. 
“It’s horrible—horrible; and this is through 
going into the wide world,” said he. 
“No, it is through not taking warning,” said the 
Caterpillar ; “your friend has met his death through 
obstinacy.” LAvRA. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


32. The Lord caused “a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam.” Give other instances of this. 

33. There is one miracle omitted in the direct 
narrative of the wanderings of the Israelites which is 
recorded in a subsequent book of the Pentateuch. 

34. The term “Scripture” once occurs in the Old 
Testament. Where ? 

35. David on a remarkable occasion lays express 
claim to a Divine inspiration. 








AN 


EVENING SONG. 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


1a 
™) HE day is done, 
Good-bye, bright sun ; 
‘; God takes the light, 
And brings the night. 

Why should I fear ? 

God still is near ; 
Though dark it be, 

Safe He’ll keep me. 





He hears my prayers, 
He for me cares ; 
And while I sleep, 
Kind watch He’ll keep. 
Child though I be, 
He loveth me; 
So for dark night 
I feel no fright. 





II. 

Pretty stars 

Overhead, 
Looking down 

On my bed. 
Can you be 

God’s kind eyes, 
Watching me 

From the skies ? 
Pretty stars, 

Kind watch keep 
Over me 

While I sleep. 
Watch me well, 

Stars, I pray, 
Till I wake 

In bright day. 
W. C. BENNETT. 














